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INTRODUCTION 


This  is  a preliminary  report  on  a Defense  Nuclear  Agency  project 
to  assess  the  capability  of  various  calculational  approaches  to  predict 
the  results  of  reverse  ballistic  tests  of  earth  penetrators. 

In  particular,  seven  investigators  used  eight  different  models  to 
predict  the  results  of  two  half  scale  penetrator  reverse  ballistic  tests, 
which  were  performed  by  AVCO  at  Otis  Air  Force  Base  on  August  26,  1976 
and  September  9,  1976.  The  predictions  from  the  eight  calculations  were 
submitted  to  DNA  by  June  1976  and  were  available  before  the  tests  were 

p 

run.  This  document  compares  these  pre-shot  predictions  with  the  two 
sets  of  test  results  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  assess  the  usefulness  of 
each  of  the  eight  approaches. 


Experience  with  similar  previous  investigations  has  shown  that  the 
interaction  between  the  penetrator  response  and  the  dynamics  of  the  target 
material  may  be  neglected.  Thus  the  penetration  problem  may  be  uncoupled 
> into  two  successive  actions.  In  the  first  problem,  the  penetrator  is 

regarded  as  rigid  and  the  forces  on  the  penetrator  are  calculated  as 


Sandia  Laboratories,  Albuquerque,  were  successfully  tested  by  AVCO  in  the 
late  summer  of  1976.  The  body  of  this  report  first  describes  those  tests, 
then  the  loading  and  response  predictions,  and  then  compares  the  pre- 
dictions with  the  test  results,  and  finally,  puts  forth  some  conclusions 
and  suggestions. 
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11  THE  REVERSE  BALLISTIC  TESTS 

The  reverse  ballistic  tests  of  a half-scale  earth  penetrator  were 
performed  by  AVCO  at  Otis  Air  Force  Base  on  August  26,  1976  and  September  9, 
1976. 


The  tests  consisted  of  firing  a large  block  of  Dakota  sandstone  from 
a gun  in  such  a manner  that  the  sandstone  struck  the  earth  penetrator  (with 
zero  angle  of  attack  and  no  obliquity)  with  a velocity  of  about  1800  ft/sec. 
The  two  tests  were  intended  to  be  identical. 

Each  sandstone  projectile  consisted  (see  Fig.  1,  from  Ref.  [ 8 ]) 
of  a 14  inch  diameter  cylinder  of  sandstone  encased  in  a thin  aluminum 
can  having  an  outside  diameter  of  15.18  inches  and  a wall  thickness  of 
.09  inch.  The  gap  between  the  sandstone  and  the  can  was  filled  with  a 
Portland  cement  matching  grout.  Each  sandstone  cylinder  was  9 inches  long 
and  rested  on  a 1 inch  layer  of  sand  and  a 1.5  inch  backplate  of  6061-T6 
aluminum. 

The  targets  were  half  scale  models  of  an  earth  penetrator  which  were 
built  and  instrumented  by  Sandia  Laboratories.  The  models  (see  Fig.  2)  were 
32  inches  long  with  a maximum  diameter  of  3.35  inches.  The  outer  casing  was 
made  of  9-4-20  steel.  The  ballast  in  the  nose  was  D 38  uranium.  The  internal 
components  of  the  penetrator  were  modeled  in  6061-T6  aluminum,  TI-6AL-4V 
titanium,  4340  steel,  and  MICA-50  potting.  These  components  were  assembled 
into  individual  cans  of  250  maraging  steel  and  these  cans  were  then  connected 
to  each  other  by  steel  bolting  rings  and  the  entire  assembly  was  then  locked 
in  place  by  an  aluminum  closing  ring. 
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The  instrumentation  consisted  of  5 accelerometers  and  36  strain  gages  on 
each  penetrator  model.  Table  1 (from  Ref.  [8])  shows  the  location  of  each 
strain  gage  and  accelerometer.  There  were  18  strain  gages  on  the  outside 
casing  of  the  shell  at  various  meridians  (0°,  90°,  180°  and  270°).  These 
consisted  of  four  gages  at  Sta.  4 (near  the  nose) .eight  at  Sta.  9 (where  the 
ballast  ends  and  the  component  can  begins),  four  at  Sta.  19.5  and  two  at 
Sta.  27.3.  Ten  of  these  gages  measured  axial  strain,  the  other  eight  recorded 
hoop  strains.  The  other  18  strain  gages  consisted  of  ten  gages  (eight  axial 
and  two  hoop)  on  the  inside  of  the  steel  liner  of  the  component  can,  and 
eight  gages  (all  axial)  on  various  components. 

The  five  accelerometers  were  located  at  stations  7.2,  14.75,  19.5,  27.8, 
and  32. 

A schematic  drawing  of  test  setup  is  shown  in  Fig.  3 (from  Ref.  [8]).  The 
penetrator  was  suspended  by  two  wires  in  front  of  the  gun  containing  the 
sandstone  projectile.  The  sandstone  was  then  fired  into  the  stationary 
projectile. 

The  tests  were  successful.  There  were  41  channels  of  data  recorded 
from  each  test  (36  strain  gages  and  5 accelerometers)  and  only  4 of  the  total 
of  82  channels  failed  to  provide  data.  The  measured  media  projectile 
velocities  for  the  two  tests  were  1920  fps  and  1770  fps  respectively.  The 
time  histories  from  the  tests  were  reported  by  AVCO  and  are  included  in  this 
report  only  where  they  are  compared  with  the  theoretical  predictions. 
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Ill  SUMMARY  OF  THE  THEORETICAL  CALCULATIONS 


The  objective  of  the  calculations  was  to  predict  the  motion  and 
deformation  of  the  penetrator  as  it  was  impacted  and  engulfed  by  the 
sandstone  projectile.  This  requires  an  approach  which  considers  the 
dynamics  of  both  the  sandstone  projectile  and  the  penetrator.  But  since 
the  interaction  between  these  two  systems  was  expected  to  be  minor, 
the  decision  was  made  to  uncouple  the  problem  into  two  separate  analyses 
(see  Fig.  4 , from  Ref.  1). 

The  first  of  these  analyses  treated  the  penetrator  as  a rigid  body 
impacting  normally  upon  the  sandstone  cylinder  backed  by  a layer  of  sand 
and  one  of  aluminum.  The  calculation,  performed  by  CRT,  employed  the 
WAVE-L  code,  and  is  described  in  the  next  section.  The  loading  on  the 
penetrator  was  determined  and  the  time  histories  of  the  radial  and  tangen- 
tial loading  were  calculated  and  later  made  available  to  each  of  the  seven 
contractors  who  participated  in  the  second  phase  of  the  analysis. 

This  second  set  of  analyses  consisted  of  detailed  calculations  of  the 
response  of  the  penetrator,  now  assumed  to  be  deformable,  using  the  CRT 
force  time  histories  as  input.  The  seven  investigators  chosen  performed 
eight  calculations,  which  ranged  from  nearly  back-of-the-envelope 
approaches  to  large  code  finite  element  solutions.  The  object  was  to 
determine  what  useful  information  could  be  derived  from  each  approach  and 
what  was  the  cost  (in  terms  of  time,  talent,  possibility  of  error,  computer 
charges)  of  that  information. 

Each  of  the  eight  approaches  is  reported  in  a separate  section, 
but  they  are  summarized  here.  There  were  four  general  purpose  code  calculation 
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1.  A HONDO  calculation  by  Sandia  Laboratories. 

HONDO  is  a finite  element  computer  program  for  the  large 
deformation  dynamic  response  of  axisymmet r ic  solids.  The 
calculation  reported  here  used  about  2100  nodes  (4200  degrees 
of  freedom) . 

2.  A DTVLS2  calculation  by  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratories. 

DTVLS2  is  a general  purpose  finite  element  code  for  dynamic 
analysis  of  three  dimensional  structures.  The  results  reported 
herein  are  from  a model  that  used  870  nodes  and  730  zones. 

3.  A NONSAP  calculation  by  CRT. 

NONSAP  is  a structural  analysis  program  for  static  and  dynamic 
response  of  nonlinear  systems.  The  model  used  for  the  calculation 
reported  herein  used  160  elements,  500  nodes,  and  1000  degrees 
of  freedom. 


4.  A SHELL  SHOCK  calculation  also  by  Sandia  Laboratories. 


SHELL  SHOCK  is  a general  purpose  lumped  parameter  code  for 
dynamic  analysis  of  structures.  The  model  used  contained  only 
80  elements. 

AH  of  the  four  codes  mentioned  above  are  general  finite  element 
codes  and  are  used  for  solving  many  types  of  structures.  No  development 
was  done  on  these  codes  for  this  project;  the  penetrator  was  modeled,  the 
loading  adapted,  and  the  codes  were  executed. 

The  other  four  approaches  were  devised  specifically  for  penetrator 
applications.  In  some  cases  they  are  analyses  developed  for  this  particular 
set  of  tests.  These  four  specialized  calculations  were: 
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1.  A lumped  parameter  r 'ulation  by  AVCO,  which 

used  a nonlinear,  damped,  lumped  parameter  axial  system. 

The  model  consisted  of  83  masses  with  83  degrees  of  freedom. 

2.  A modal  analysis  based  on  a thin  shell  code  by  Weidlinger 
Associates.  This  analysis  used  modes  generated  by  B0S0R4 
(Ref.  2)  which  is  a finite  difference  program  for  the  stress, 
stability,  and  vibration  of  branched  thin  shells  of  revolution. 

The  calculation  used  30  modes  from  B0S0R4  to  represent  the 
outside  casing  of  the  .penetrator  and  one  spring  and  one  mass 
to  represent  all  the  internal  configuration. 

3.  A modal  analysis  based  on  an  elementary  model  by  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Chicago  Circle.  The  calculations  were  obtained 
from  a linear  superposition  of  the  first  eight  modes  of  a model 
consisting  of  one  rigid  mass  and  two  rods. 

4.  A wave  propagation  analysis  by  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 
This  analysis  used  a solution  for  transmission  of  axisymmetric 
waves  through  conical  sections. 

A detailed  analysis  of  each  of  these  calculat ional  approaches  is 
given  in  later  sections  of  this  report. 
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IV 


THE  LOADING  CALCULATION 


The  analytical  prediction  of  the  loading  on  the  penetrator  due  to 
impact  and  penetration  into  Dakota  sandstone  at  1800  ft/sec  was  provided 
by  CRT  and  is  described  in  Ref.  1. 

This  calculation  utilized  the  WAVE-L  code,  a two-dimensional 
code  which  integrates  the  equations  of  motion  for  elastic-plastic  bodies 
through  a finite  difference  Lagranglan  technique.  A sliding  interface, 
in  conjunction  with  a friction  model,  was  used  between  the  rigid  pene- 
trator body  and  the  sandstone  media. 

The  target  consisted  of  a layered  cylinder,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  5 
For  the  loading  calculation,  it  was  assumed  that  the  sandstone  extended  to 
the  outer  free  surface  of  the  test  assembly,  i.e.  to  a diameter  of  15.18  in. 
The  details  of  the  grout  annulus  and  the  can  walls  were  not  considered 
significant  and  were  not  modeled.  The  nominal  properties  assumed  for  the 
three  target  materials  (Dakota  sandstone,  sand  and  6061-T6  aluminum) are 
listed  in  Table  2.  The  constitutive  models  used  foi  these  materials  are 
given  in  Ref.  1 and  6. 

The  assumed  problem  conditions  for  the  calculation  of  the  penetration 
test  into  Dakota  sandstone  are  shown  in  Fig.  5 . For  calculat ional 
efficiency,  the  problem  was  conducted  with  the  penetrator  impacting  an 
init ially-at-rest  target,  rather  than  in  the  reverse  ballastic  mode. 

Only  the  nose  section  of  the  penetrator  was  specifically  modeled  since 

the  contact  area  was  limited  to  the  nose  during  the  portion  of  the  penetration 

calculated  in  this  solution.  The  periphery  of  the  nose  was  represented 
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by  57  points  (see  Fig. 6 ). 


Time  histories  of  the  axial  and  radial  forces  applied  to  each 
penetrator  point  were  recorded  and  made  available  to  each  of  the  seven 
contractors  who  used  the  eight  caiculational  approaches  described  in  the 
following  sections. 


These  time  histories  presented  the  radial  and  axial  force  components 
on  each  line  segment  of  the  penetrator  ogive.  Plots  were  generated  for 
the  37  nose  points  which  were  loaded  during  the  calculation,  which  was 
carried  out  to  a time  of  465  microseconds.  This  corresponds  to  a pene- 
tration depth  of  9.86  inches  which  is  complete  penetration  of  the  sandstone 
layer  by  the  nose  tip. 

The  deceleration  history  of  the  penetrator  is  shown  in  Fig. 7 . This 
plot  gives  the  computed  projectile  deceleration  for  each  computational  cycle 
(no  smoothing  or  time  averaging  has  been  done) . There  was  a total  of  1454 
cycles.  Based  on  a smoothed  plot,  the  maximum  deceleration  was  6850  g's, 
reached  at  a time  of  188  psec.  The  deceleration  then  decreases  at  a nearly 
uniform  rate  to  2900  g's,  at  a time  of  414  psec.  It  then  rose  to  4100  g's 
at  the  end  of  the  solution,  as  the  penetrator  neared  the  aluminum  backplate. 


V THE  RESPONSE  CALCULATIONS  (PREDICTIONS) 


1 . THE  HONDO  FINITE  ELEMENT  MODEL 

The  HONDO  finite  element  computer  program  (Ref.  4 ) was  used  by 

Peter  P.  Stirbis  of  Sandia  Laboratories  to  determine  the  dynamic  response 
of  the  penetrator  to  the  CRT  loading.  The  program,  developed  by  Samuel  W. 
Key,  is  designed  to  calculate  the  large  deformation  elastic  and  inelastic 
transient  dynamic  response  of  two  dimensional  solids  and  em- 
ploys a four  noded  isoparamet r ic  quadrilateral  element.  The  accelerations 
are  computed  at  the  nodes  of  each  element,  and  then  by  using  a central 

difference  operator,  they  are  integrated  to  obtain  velocities 
at  the  nodes.  The  code  continuously  monitors  the  step  size  to  keep  the 
calculation  stable.  The  gradients  of  the  velocities  are  then  determined 
at  the  center  of  each  element  which  provide  the  rates  of  stretching  and 
rotation.  Stress  rates  are  computed  using  the  constitutive  equations 
and  then  integrated  forward  in  time.  The  stress  components  are  used  to 
find  new  accelerations  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  time  step.  The  pro- 
gram contains  eight  material  subroutines  covering  elastic,  viscoelastic, 
elastic-plastic,  crushable  foam,  and  soil  behavior.  The  program  accepts 
normal  pressure  loadings  and  initial  velocities. 

The  initial  velocity  for  this  problem  was  zero,  and  pressures  as 
a function  of  time  were  applied  to  various  elements  along  the  ogive  of 
the  penetrator. 

The  response  of  the  model  was  determined  for  500  microseconds. 

'lhe  problem  used  2700  time  steps  and  7900  seconds  on  the  CDC  bbOO  omputer 
The  complete  development  of  the  model  required  17.5  hours  of  computer  time 
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The  finite  element  model  of  the  penetrator  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The 
mesh  was  generated  by  a computer  program  called  QMESH  (Ref.  5 ).  The 

model  consisted  of  1559  elements,  2097  nodal  points,  and  9 different 
materials . 

In  designing  the  finite  element  model,  a tradeoff  was  made  between 
maximizing  accuracy  (many  small  elements)  and  minimizing  computer  time 
(few  large  elements). 

In  the  outer  case  (.45  thick),  three  elements  through  the  thickness 
were  used,  which  was  sufficient  to  describe  bending  response.  A square 
aspect  ratio  is  also  desirable,  which  resulted  in  elements  about 
.15  inch  x .15  inch  in  the  case. 

In  the  support  structure  (.075  thick),  one  element  through  the 
thickness  was  used  since  membrane  responsewas  judged  to  be  of  primary 
importance  here. 

There  was  an  air  gap  modeled  between  the  case  and  the  support  structure 
and  between  the  support  structure  and  the  components.  Thiswas  to  allow 
relative  displacements  which  will  occur  during  normal  impact.  The 
interface  between  the  ballast  and  the  outer  case  was  assumed  to  be  in 
contact  and  not  slide  or  separate  because  the  ballast  and  the  case  have 
an  interference  fit  at  assembly. 

Four  elements  were  used  through  the  radius  of  the  solid  components. 
This  was  done  to  provide  some  detail  in  modeling  the  passive  accelerometers 
and  the  steel  slugs  at  Station  19.5. 

The  single  degree  of  freedom  (SDF)  systems  at  Station  12  and  Station 
26  consist  of  a cylindrical  mass  (.306  lb),  a .375  inch  diameter  x .500  inch 
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long  post,  two  .25  inch  thick  end  plates,  and  a .2  inch  thick  cylinder 
(see  Fig.  2).  Both  systems  were  modeled  as  homogeneous  solids  with  the 
appropriate  densities  to  result  in  the  correct  weight  for  these  components. 
The  purpose  for  doing  this  was  to  simplify  the  model.  The  justification 
was  that  the  longitudinal  natural  frequency  of  the  mass  and  post  oscillator 
was  calculated  to  be  about  15,000  Hz.  This  is  much  higher  than  the  natural 
frequency  of  the  SDF  system  mounted  to  the  support  structure  at  Station  12 
or  the  natural  frequency  of  the  SDF  system  supported  by  the  potting 
material  at  Station  26.  This  means  that  the  SDF  oscillators  will  respond 
as  rigid  bodies  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  system. 

The  two  rectangular  steel  slugs  at  Station  19.5  were  modeled  as  a 
single  circular  cylinder,  symmetric  about  the  axis  of  the  penetrator.  This 
was  done  since  the  normal  impact  of  the  penetrator  produces  essentially 
axisymmetric  responses. 

The  short  cylinder  at  Station  31.25  applies  thi  1000  lb  preload  to 
the  aft  end  of  the  support  structure.  The  cylinder  is  compressed  about 
.00004  inches  at  assembly.  (During  impact,  the  preload  decreases  to  zero, 
and  a gap  is  developed.)  Due  to  this  action,  the  cylinder  is  omitted 
from  the  finite  element  model.  If  it  were  retained  in  the  model,  it  would 
develop  a tensile  load  which  would  produce  an  unrealistic  response  of  the 
system . 

The  material  properties  used  in  the  HONDO  model  are  those  listed  in 
Table  3.  The  static  and  dynamic  properties  of  MTCA-50  potting  compound  are 
described  in  Ref.  6 • Although  the  yield  strength  does  increase  with 

increasing  strain  rate,  the  yield  strength  value  of  17,900  psi  used  in  the 
calculation  was  above  the  stress  actually  developed  in  the  model,  and  the 
response  of  the  potting  was  essential ly  linear  elastic. 


(The  slots,  grooves,  cutouts,  etc.,  in  the  potting  material  and 
components  were  not  modeled.  The  system  was  assumed  to  be  perfectly 
axisymmetric . ) 

Since  HONDO  accepts  only  normal  pressures,  the  axial  and  radial 
forces  provided  by  CRT  were  resolved  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  element 
and  the  pressure  was  computed  for  each  line  segment,  based  on  the  R and 
Z coordinate  of  its  end  points.  The  shear  stress  on  the  element  was  assumed 
to  be  negligible. 

In  addition,  the  line  segments  used  by  CRT  did  not  match  the  mesh 
size  used  in  the  HONDO  model.  A matching  of  corresponding  elements 
was  done  to  obtain  the  loading  on  the  HONDO  model,  which  resulted  in  22 
elements  being  loaded  for  the  4.5  inch  axial  length  along  the  ogive. 

A straight  line  segmented  approximation  to  the  CRT  plot  was  used 
as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  Although  a force  data  computer  tape  was  available, 
a manual  digitizing  process  was  quicker  than  programming  HONDO  to  read 
the  data  tape,  particularly  due  to  the  mismatch  in  element  size. 

Each  element  along  the  ogive  of  the  HONDO  model  was  then  loaded  with 
a time  varying  pressure.  The  pressure  loading  was  made  to  "arrive"  at 
each  element  at  the  proper  time,  as  dictated  by  the  CRT  data. 

The  CRT  loading  prediction  was  used  to  465  microseconds.  The  loading 
was  then  assumed  to  unload  in  an  additional  5 microseconds,  and  then  remain 
at  zero  for  the  remainder  of  the  response  calculations. 
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2.  THE  NONSAP  FINITE  ELEMENT  MODEL 


The  NONSAP  finite  element  computer  program  (Ref.  3 ) was  used  by 
Y.  Marvin  Ito  of  CRT  to  determine  the  dynamic  response  of  the  penetrator 
to  the  loading  developed  by  his  own  organization.  The  program,  developed 
by  Bathe,  Wilson,  and  Iding,  is  intended  as  a structural  analysis  program 
for  the  static  and  dynamic  response  of  nonlinear  systems.  The  program  is 
designed  for  a general  incremental  solution  of  nonlinear  problems,  but  can 
also  be  used  for  linear  analysis. 

The  structural  systems  to  be  analyzed  may  be  composed  of  combinations 
of  a number  of  different  finite  elements.  The  program  presently  contains 
the  following  element  types: 

(a)  three-dimensional  truss  element 

(b)  two-dimensional  plane  stress  and  plane  strain  element 

(c)  two-dimensional  axisymmetric  shell  or  solid  element 

(d)  three-dimensional  solid  element 

(e)  three-dimensional  thick  shell  element 

The  nonlinearities  may  be  due  to  large  displacements,  large  strains, 
and  nonlinear  material  behavior.  The  material  descriptions  presently 
available  for  the  three-dimensional  elements  are: 

(a)  irotropic  linear  elastic 

(b)  curve  description  model 

Program  NONSAP  lias  an  in-core  solver.  The  capacity  of  the  program 
is  essentially  determined  by  the  total  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  in 
the  system.  However,  all  structure  matrices  are  stored  in  compacted  form, 
i.e.  only  nonzero  elements  are  processed,  resulting  in  maximum  system 


capacity  and  solution  efficiency. 


The  system  response  is  calculated  using  an  incremental  solution  of 
the  equations  of  equilibrium  with  the  Wilson  0 or  Newmark  time  integration 
scheme . 

The  incremental  solution  scheme  used  corresponds  to  a modified 
Newton  iteration.  To  increase  the  solution  efficiency,  the  user  can 
specify  an  interval  of  time  steps  in  which  a new  effective  stiffness 
matrix  is  to  be  formed  and  an  interval  in  which  equilibrium  iterations 
are  to  be  carried  out. 

The  CRT  results  (both  nonlinear  and  linear  material  response  analyses  were 
performed  for  comparison)  were  based  on  a detailed  (isoparametric)  finite  (Fig. 
element  model  (1100  degrees  of  freedom)  representation  of  the  one-half  scale 
penetrator  using  the  CRT  version  of  the  NONSAP  code.  The  nodal  spacing  along 
the  nose  exactly  matched  the  lattice  spacing  used  in  the  Phase  I calculation 
for  the  applied  forces  on  the  penetrator.  In  order  to  filter  out  numerical 
oscillations, the  force  histories  were  smoothed  before  input  and  the  Wilson 
time  integration  scheme  was  used.  The  cutoff  frequency  for  the  2 psec  time 
step  used  in  the  analyses  was  about  60,000  Hz. 

CRT  found  that  only  the  uranium  yielded  during  the  calculations.  The 
high  strength  steels  remained  elastic  throughout  the  calculation. 
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3.  THE  DTVIS2  FINITE  ELEMENT  MODEL 


The  DTVIS2  computer  program  was  used  by  its  developer,  Gerald  L. 

Goudreau  of  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratories,  to  predict  the  dynamic 
response  of  the  penetrator  to  the  CRT  loading.  DTRTS2  is  a general  purpose 
finite  element  program  for  the  dynamic  response  of  two-dimensional 
(including  axisymmetric)  structures.  The  main  element  is  a four-noded 
linear  isoparametric  quadrilateral  (which  may  degenerate  to  a triangle, 
if  needed) , but  the  code  also  allows  certain  other  elements  (not  used  for  this 
this  penetrator  model)  such  as  a thin-shell  element  which  uses  a Graf ton-Stong 
cubic  polynomial  in  an  uncommon  fashion.  The  material  model  is  nonlinear 
elastic  isotropic  so  only  plastic  loading  may  be  modeled  - not  unloading. 

An  implicit  time  integration  scheme,  based  on  the  Newmark  beta  method 
(3  = k,  Y = h) > is  used. 

Two  models  were  investigated  using  DTVIS2.  Each  had  roughly  (Fig.  11) 

730  zones  and  870  nodes.  The  two  models  were  classified  as  interacting 
and  non-interacting.  In  the  non-interacting  model  the  space  between  the 
outside  casing  and  internal  can  was  taken  as  a void.  In  the  interacting 
model,  this  space  was  filled  with  a selastic-1 ike  material,  i.e.  a material 
with  great  compressive  strength  and  minimal  shear  strength.  In  those 
sections  of  the  model  where  there  is  no  taper,  the  only  effect  transmitted 
by  the  selastic  zones  is  one  of  differential  Poisson  expansion,  but  where 
the  model  is  tapered,  the  selastic  zones  transmit  bearing  between  the 
casing  and  the  can.  The  mesh  used  for  these  two  models  was  designed  so  that  the 
forward  nose  points  correspond  to  the  CRT  loading  points  on  a one-to-one 
basis,  but  the  grid  in  the  aft  of  the  nose  became  coarser  so  that  each  two 
CRT  loading  points  corresponded  to  one  node  on  tho  DTVIS2  model. 
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4 . THE  SHELL  SHOCK  LUMPED  PARAMETER  MODEL 

The  SHELL  SHOCK  computer  program  (Ref.  7 ) was  also  used  by 

Peter  P.  Stirbis  of  Sandia  Laboratories,  to  determine  the  dynamic  response 
of  the  penetrator  to  the  CRT  loading.  This  was  done  to  compare  the  results 
of  a simpler  model  to  those  of  the  more  detailed  HONDO  model.  The  loading 
for  SHELL  SHOCK  was  also  simpler  to  input. 

This  code  performs  a frequency  analysis  and  determines  the  static 
and  dynamic  response  of  any  structure  represented  by  mass,  damping,  and 
stiffness  matrices.  The  matrices  may  be  formed  directly  by  the  user, 
formed  internally  by  the  code  from  a finite  element  model,  or  formed  by  a 
combination  of  the  two  methods.  SHELL  SHOCK  is  primarily  intended  for 
analyzing  three-dimensional  axisymmetric  structures  modeled  using  structural 
elements  generated  by  the  code.  The  three-dimensional  axisymmetric 
structure  is  reduced,  by  the  use  of  Fourier  harmonics,  to  a series  of  two- 
dimensional  problems,  which  significantly  reduces  the  computations  required, 
if  few  modes  are  required.  Three  types  of  structural  elements  are  generated 
internally  by  the  code:  linear  beams,  shells,  and  solids  of  revolution. 
Non-linear  beam  elements  are  also  available  and  included  in  the  dynamic 
response  calculations. 

The  program  accepts  forces,  pressures,  and  initial  velocites  as  a 
function  of  time  and  location.  A single  axial  force  was  applied  to  this 
problem  as  a function  of  time. 

The  response  of  the  model  was  determined  for  500  microseconds.  The 
problem  used  285  time  steps  and  114  seconds  on  the  CDC  6600  computer. 

4 

The  complete  development  of  the  model  required  1 hour  of  computer  time. 

I 
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The  model  consisted  of  55  shell  elements,  12  solid  elements,  and  6 beam 
elements  for  a total  of  73  elements.  The  outer  case  was  modeled  with  31 
shell  elements,  each  about  1 inch  long.  The  inner  support  structure  was 
modeled  with  17  shell  elements,  each  about  1 inch  long.  The  ballast  was 
modeled  with  3 solid  elements. 


The  model  was  designed  to  allow  the  component  support  structure  to 
displace  relative  to  the  penetrator  case  during  impact.  The  preload 
cylinder  of  the  aft  end  of  the  component  support  structure  was  modeled  as 
a compression-only  beam  element.  This  allows  a gap  to  open  during  impact, 
and  develop  a compressive  load  during  rebound  when  the  load  on  the  nose 
of  the  penetrator  is  released. 

The  SDF  oscillators  are  modeled  as  a beam  and  a mass  tied  to  the 
hollow  circular  cylinder. 

The  material  properties  used  in  the  SHELL  SHOCK  model  are  the  same 
as  those  used  in  the  HONDO  model  and  shown  in  Table  3. 

SHELL  SHOCK  is  a linear  elastic  code  and  will  not  handle  inelastic 
or  large  deformations.  In  some  loading  situations,  SHELL  SHOCK  may  not 
accurately  describe  the  responses. 

The  SHELL  SHOCK  model  was  loaded  simply.  The  rigid  body  penetrator 
deceleration  versus  time  plot  shown  in  Fig. 13  was  multiplied  by  the  weight 
of  the  penetrator  (48.5  lb  in  the  CRT  calculation).  This  was  then  applied, 
as  a time  varying  force, to  the  nose  of  the  SHELL  SHOCK  model.  The  force 
curve  was  represented  with  nine  straight  line  segments  and  a maximum  force 
of  330,000  lb. 
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5.  THE  DAMS  LUMPED  PARAMETER  MODEL 


The  model  developed  and  utilized  by  D.  Henderson  and  R.D.  Pepe  of 
Avco  is  a non-linear,  damped,  lumped  parameter  axial  system.  It  is  an 
explicit  code  which  features  short  running  (_-  15  min.)  and  direct  access 
to  all  structural  members  thereby  permitting  rapid  evaluation  of  modeling 
assumptions  such  as:  loadpaths,  damping,  coupling,  loading  environments, 
etc . 


The  basic  structural  dynamics  model  used  by  Avco  to  generate  the 
impact  response  data  is  the  DAMS  computer  code  (Dynamic  Analysis  of  Missile 
Structures)  which  underwent  significant  alteration  to  encompass  the  special 
needs  of  this  particular  problem.  The  DAMS  code  was  originally  configured 
to  solve  a linear  set  of  simultaneous  second  order  differential  equations 
with  an  arbitrary  forcing  function  time  history. 

For  this  problem  the  utilization  of  DAMS  was  changed  to  permit  the  use 
nonlinear  structural  stiffness  and  damping  matrices  in  order  to  represent 
several  phenomena  which  could  be  important  for  accurate  representation  of 
the  P2  vehicle  under  severe  impact  loading  environments.  These  phenomena 
inc lude : 

(1)  Nonlinear  stress/  strain  relationships  of  structural  material. 

(2)  Nonlinear  load  paths  of  both  components  and  secondary  structure 
(e.g.  coupling  between  inner  and  outer  shell  at  the  taper). 

(3)  Uncoupling  of  the  pre-loads  when  pre-load  levels  have  been 
exceeded . 

The  stress/strain  relationships  used  for  this  study  are  tri-linear  in  form. 
The  lumped  parameter  model  developed  to  represent  the  P2  vehicle  is  presented 
in  Fig.  1A.  Referring  to  the  figure: 


Elements  1 through  23  represent  the  outer  shell. 
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Elements  24  through  36  represent  the  inner  shell. 

Elements  37  through  83  represent  the  potting  material  and  inner 

components  . 

3/37,  5/38,  7/39  and  represent  coupling  between  the  bal last /outer 
14/28,  15/29,  16/30  shell  and  inner/outer  shell  at  the  taper, 

respectively  . 

43/46,  46/48,  51/53,  represent  initial  preload  coupling  between 
66/64,  66/68,  70/71  component  sections. 

This  model  was  subjected  to  the  simulated  loading  environment  provided  by 
CRT  and  described  earlier. 


In  all,  the  code  was  exercised  approximately  30  times.  Some  of  the 
runs  were  associated  with  the  usual  code  development  process,  but  most 
were  conducted  in  order  to  investigate  possible  variations  in  the  modeling 
itself.  Of  this  latter  type,  there  were  runs  which  considered: 

Complete  uncoupling  between  the  inner  and  outer  shell. 

uncoupling  of  the  ballast  to  the  outer  shell  except  through  elements 

3/37-  (i.e.  through  the  nose). 

Total  "Slaving"  of  the  ballast  to  the  outer  shell. 

Slaving  of  the  inner  shell  to  the  outer  shell  in  the  vicinity  of  the  taper. 

No  pre-load. 
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6.  THE  THIN  SHELL  MODAL  ANALYSIS  MODEL 


The  model  developed  and  used  by  Weidlinger  Associates  (J.  McCormick) 
consists  of  two  parts:  the  outside  casing  was  represented  by  a certain 
number  of  modes  from  thin  shell  theory  and  the  inside  structure  was 
represented  by  a spring-mass  system.  The  main  purpose  of  this  investigation 
was  to  determine  how  much  useful  information  could  be  obtained  from  such 
an  elementary  model.  Secondary  objectives  were  to  develop  an  approach  that 
could  be  extended  directly  to  the  non-normal  impact  cases  and  to  use  the 
loading  information  as  supplied  by  CRT  without  intermediate  calculations 
or  curve-fitting. 

The  modes  of  the  outside  casing  were  obtained  from  B0S0R4,  a finite 
difference  program  for  the  stress,  stability  and  vibrations  of  segmented, 
ring-stiffened,  branched  shells  of  revolution  developed  by  D.  Bushnell  of 
Lockheed.  The  program  is  based  on  thin  shell  theory.  The  program  finds 
the  modes  of  vibration  for  any  circumferential  wave  number,  so  once  the 
data  is  prepared  for  the  axisymme.tr ic  case,  it  is  trivial  to  find  the  modes 
required  for  the  non-symmetr ic  analysis.  The  program  has  an  input  option 
which  allows  the  input  of  a general  shell  of  arbitrary  thickness.  This 
option  was  used  to  model  the  nose  of  the  penetrator.  The  after  body  of  the 
penetrator  was  modeled  as  cones  and  cylinders  of  constant  thickness. 

The  spacing  of  the  nose  points  was  chosen  so  that  the  CRT  load  tape 
was  used  directly.  The  force  data  from  the  CRT  tape  was  copied  to  a file 
and  this  file  was  used  without  modification  or  enhancement  (except  for 
one  obviously  out-of-range)  as  input  to  the  program  MEGAN  which  computed 
the  time  histories  of  the  generalized  coordinates  using  the  B0S0R4  modes 
combined  with  a spring-mass  system  representing  the  internal  structure  of 


the  penetrator.  These  time  histories  were  subsequently  processed  by  a pro- 
gram RKSPONS  to  calculate  the  strain  and  accelerations  at  any  desired 
locations.  Only  minor  modifications  will  be  required  to  use  MEGAN  and 
RESPONS  for  the  non-axisymmetric  calculations. 
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7.  THE  BELYTSCHKO  MODAL  ANALYSIS  MODELS 


A modal  analysis  of  two  simple  models  was  used  by  T.  Belytschko 
(University  of  Illinois,  Chicago  Circle)  to  predict  the  motion  of  the 
penetrator.  The  two  models  are  shown  in  Fig. 15  and  are  called  Model  2 
and  Model  3.  In  Model  2,  the  two  rods  which  represent  the  outer  and 
inner  cases  are  not  connected  at  the  back  end,  whereas  in  Model  3 they 
are  connected.  Model  3 was  used  for  the  pretest  calculations.  The  first 
eight  modes  of  each  of  the  models  were  determined  and  the  motions  were 
calculated  from  a linear,  modal  superposition  analysis,  using  as  a forcing 
function  the  total  CRT  force  time  history,  applied  to  the  rigid  mass. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  results  using  Model  3 were 
submitted  as  the  pretest  predictions  and  are  reported  here.  However, 
Belytschko  subsequently  observed  (see  Ref.  12  and  Section  VIII  of  this 
report)  that  the  results  from  his  Model  2 agreed  better  with  the 
experiments  than  did  those  of  Model  3. 

While  plotting  his  results  against  the  tests,  Belytschko  found  he 
had  to  shift  the  starting  times  of  the  test  results  by  150  ysec  for  Test  1 
and  80  ysec  for  Test  2 (See  discussion  of  starting  times  in  Section  VI.). 


8.  THE  WAVE  TRANSMISSION  MODEL 


A traveling  wave  analysis  was  used  tay  L.W.  Rehfield  and  S.V.  Hanagud 
(Georgia  Institue  of  Technology)  to  predict  the  motion  of  the  penetrator. 

Their  objective  was  to  retain  the  basic  simplicity  of  a beam  -like  model, 
thereby  providing  economical  predictions  suitable  for  preliminary  design, 
and  then  to  correct  these  predictions  by  superposition  of  other  solutions 
that  might  be  needed  for  accurate  stress  estimation  in  critical  regions 
of  stiffness  transition.  The  intent  was  to  account  for  such  effects  as 
radial  motion  and  Poisson  expansion  mismatches  which  result  in  localized 
bending  of  the  shell  wall. 

The  investigators  sought  to  present  their  results  in  the  form  of 
simple  equations  which  would  be  highly  useful  in  preliminary  design. 
Consequently,  they  modeled  the  penetrator  as  bar  segments  that  transmitted 
primarily  longitudinal  stress  waves  and  then  later  corrected  for  three- 
dimensional  effects.  They  then  attempted  to  track  the  various  reflected 
and  transmitted  waves  for  a complete  reflection  of  the  primary  wave  in 
the  penetrator  body.  An  important  step  in  their  approach  was  the  finding 
of  a solution  for  the  propagation  of  an  arbitrary  pulse  in  a tapered 
bar.  This  solution  served  as  the  keystone  of  their  wave  transmission 
approach. 

The  Georgia  Tech  approach  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

a)  represent  the  penetrator  as  a series  of  interconnected  bar  elements. 

b)  assume  that  the  primary  response  is  a plane  uniaxial  stress  wave 
in  any  typical  bar  element. 

c)  determine  input  wave  characteristics  for  a given  bar  element. 

d)  calculate  transmitted  wave  characteristics  as  output  from  a 
given  bar  element. 
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e)  determine  wave  transmission  and  reflection  characteristics 
at  boundaries  of  dissimilar  elements. 

f)  perform  sequential  analysis  for  desired  elapsed  time. 

g)  correct  the  plane  wave  predictions  by  approximate  means  to 
account  for  three-dimensional  effects. 


V 1 COMPARISON  OF  CALCULATIONS  WITH  TEST  RESULTS 

The  test  results  from  the  reverse  ballistic  tests  were  satisfactorily 
redundant  and  usually  self-consistent.  There  were  almost  always  at  least 
two  experimental  results  (because  only  a few  channels  failed  to  deliver 
data)  for  each  station  where  calculations  were  made  because  there  were  two 
nearly  identical  tests,  but  at  many  stations  there  were  four  experimental 
results  (0°  and  18Q°  for  each  test)  and  at  some  locations  there  were  eight 
test  results  (0°,  90°,  180°,  and  270°  for  each  test).  For  the  most 
redundant  cases,  then,  there  were  sixteen  results  to  be  compared  for  a 
given  strain,  eight  theoretical  calculations  and  eight  experimental  results. 
Since  the  curves  do  oscillate  (rather  wildly  at  times),  it  was  thought 
to  be  impractical  to  show  all  the  curves  for  a given  location  on  a single 
figure.  Accordingly,  three  figures  are  presented  for  most  locations. 

These  figures  contain  the  following  information: 

(1)  the  first  figure  for  each  strain  gage  location  contains  as  many 
of  the  eight  theoretical  calculations  as  were  reported  by 

June  1976,  several  months  before  the  tests  took  place.  A 
different  key  is  used  for  each  calculation  and  these  keys  are 
invariant  throughout  the  presentation. 

(2)  the  second  figure  for  each  strain  gage  location  shows  exactly  the 
same  theoretical  curves  as  the  first  figure,  but  one  "best" 

test  result  is  included  for  comparison.  All  the  test  results 
are  plotted  on  the  third  and  fourth  figures  for  each  strain 
gage  location  but  these  figures  are  sometimes  a little  too 
crowded  for  easy  comparisons  so  one  of  the  test  results  is 
arbitrarily  chosen  (as  being  fairly  representative  of  all  the 
test  results)  and  plotted  on  the  second  figure. 

(3)  the  third  figure  for  each  strain  gage  location  shows  all  the  test 
results  at  0°  and  180°  for  both  tests  (as  many  as  four  test 
results)  plotted  against  the  theoretical  calculations.  The 
first  test  (August)  plotted  in  red  and  the  second  test  (September) 
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plotted  in  blue.  The  results  at  0°  are  plotted  as  solid  curves 
while  those  for  180°  are  dashed.  The  curves  are  discontinued 
whenever  they  begin  to  go  off-scale. 

The  starting  time  of  the  theoretical  calculations  was  the  instant 
of  impact.  The  starting  times  of  the  test  results  were  estimated 
by  AVCO  and  are  shown  in  Table  1,  but  results  plotted  using  these 
starting  times  sometimes  had  initial  significant  signals  at  times 
very  different  from  the  theoretical  results.  In  such  cases  (where 
the  experimental  results  had  the  same  initial  shape  as  the  calcu- 
lated results  but  a different  starting  time),  the  experimental 
curves  have  been  shifted  along  the  time  axis  so  the  times  of  the 
initial  signals  approximately  coincide. 

(4)  the  fourth  figure  for  a given  strain  gage  location  is  present 
whenever  test  results  are  available  for  90°  and  270°.  The 
presentation  of  plots  on  these  figures  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
third  figures  (for  0°  and  180°). 

Each  figure  includes  a diagram  of  the  penetrator  showing  the  location 
of  the  strain  gage  or  accelerometer  being  considered.  The  radius  to  the 
gage  and  a description  of  the  location,  e.g.  "on  outside  surface  of  case", 
are  indicated  below  each  diagram. 
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1.  STRAIN  GAGES  ON  THE  OUTSIDE  CASING 

These  were  seven  strain  calculation  items  (axial  and  hoop  strains  at 
locations  4,  9,  and  19.5; only  axial  strains  at  location  27.3)  on  the  outside 
steel  casing  of  the  penetrator  to  be  compared  with  a possible  36  test  results 
(0°,  90°,  180°,  and  270°  at  Station  9;  0°  and  180°  at  the  other  three 
stations;  axial  and  hoop  strains,  except  at  location  27.3,  at  each  orientation 
for  each  test).  These  comparisons  are  presented  in  the  next  23  figures: 

a)  Strains  at  Station  4 

Figures  16-18  present  the  results  for  the  axial  strain  on  the 
outside  casing  just  four  inches  from  the  nose.  Figure  16  shows 
the  theoretical  results  at  this  location.  All  six  calculators 
reporting  find  the  same  general  response,  a single  compressive 
pulse  with  a duration  of  about  half  a millisecond.  The  maximum 
millistrains  predicted  are  about  2.3  by  SLA/S,  SLA/H  and  WA; 
about  2.7  by  CRT  and  LLL;  and  about  3.5  by  AVCO. 

Figure  17  shows  a representative  experimental  result,  0°  from 
Test  2,  superposed  on  the  theoretical  results.  The  gage,  being  on 
the  outside  of  the  casing  and  close  to  the  nose,  is  destroyed  by 
debris  from  the  enveloping  sandstone  projectile  shortly  before  300 
Msec.  Up  to  that  time  the  test  result  agrees  well  with  the  general 
trend  of  the  calculations. 

Figure  18  shows  all  four  axial  strain  experimental  results  at  this 
station  superposed  on  the  theoretical  results.  The  test  results 
are  reasonably  self-consistent  and  agree  well  with  the  predictions 
until  all  four  gages  are  destroyed  by  the  target. 
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Figures  19-21  present  the  hoop  strains  at  this  forward  location 


on  the  nose  of  the  penetrator.  Figure  19  shows  the  theoretical 
results  at  this  location.  Once  again,  all  six  calculators  reporting 
find  the  same  general  response,  a single  tensile  pulse  with  a 
duration  of  about  half  a millisecond.  The  maximum  millistrains 
predicted  vary  from  about  .9  to  about  1.1. 

Figure  20  shows  the  0°  result  from  Test  1 (chosen  as  typical) 
superposed  on  the  predictions.  Again,  the  agreement  is  excellent 
until  the  gage  is  destroyed  shortly  after  200  ysec. 

Figure  21  shows  all  the  test  results  superposed  on  the  calcu- 
lations. No  result  was  recorded  from  the  gage  at  180°  in  Test  1 and 
the  180°  result  from  Test  2 is  clearly  suspect.  The  two  0°  gages 
agree  with  one  another  and  the  calculators  until  they  are  destroyed. 

b)  Strains  at  Station  9 

Figures  22-25  present  the  axial  strains  on  the  outside  casing  at  a 
point  just  aft  of  the  location  where  the  nose  ballast  ends  and  the 
inner  liner  begins.  Figure  22  shows  the  theoretical  results  at 
this  location.  Most  of  the  calculators  reporting  again  find  the  same 
general  shape,  a compressive  pulse  of  about  400  ysec  duration 
followed  by  a much  smaller  tensile  pulse  of  perhaps  100  psec.  The 
peak  compressive  strains  cluster  around  millistrain  values  of  2. 

The  maximum  tensile  strains  have  values  of  about  .5  millistrain. 


Figure  23  shows  that  the  typical  result,  0°  from  Test  2,  agrees  very 
well  with  the  predictions  until  after  the  compressive  peak. 


Figure  24  shows  the  axial  strain  results  for  both  tests,  for  0° 
and  180°,  superposed  on  the  calculated  results.  The  test  results 
are  less  consistent  among  themselves  than  are  the  calculated 
results.  The  Test  1 results  show  more  oscillation  and  much 
longer  signals  than  the  Test  2 results.  The  Test  1 results  show 
a significant  departure  from  axisymmetry  after  about  250  psec . 

Figure  25  shows  the  same  test  results  as  Fig.  24,  but  for  the  90° 
and  270°  orientations.  Once  again  the  test  results  agree  very 
well  with  the  predictions  as  long  as  they  are  self-consistent,  up 
to  a time  of  about  250  psec. 

Figures  26-29  show  the  hoop  strains  at  this  location.  Again,  most 
of  the  calculators  reporting  find  the  same  general  shape,  a 
tensile  pulse  with  maximum  millistrain  of  about  .5  and  duration 
of  about  400  psec,  followed  by  a brief  compressive  phase. 

A Test  2 result,  at  0°,  is  chosen  as  the  typical  result  and  Fig.  27 
shows  that  it  agrees  very  well  with  the  calculations  until  it 
begins  to  oscillate  strongly. 


Figure  28  shows  the  hoop  strain  results  for  both  tests,  for  0° 
and  180°,  superposed  on  the  calculated  results.  The  Test  1 results 
show  stronger  early  oscillations,  but  the  overall  impression  of 
the  test  results  is  that  they  would  average  to  a value  fairly 
close  to  the  average  of  the  calculations. 
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Figure  29  shows  the  same  results  for  orientations  of  90°  and 
270°.  The  oscillations  are  stronger  than  those  shown  on  Fig.  28, 
but  the  general  trend  is  discernible  and  follows  the  consensus  of 
the  predictions. 

c)  Strains  at  Station  19.5 

Figures  30-32  present  the  axial  strains  on  the  outside  casing  at 
a point  just  aft  of  the  middle  of  the  penetrator,  a point  where 
the  section  is  flaring  to  a larger  diameter.  Figure  30  shows 
the  remarkable  agreement  in  the  predictions  of  the  seven  con- 
tractors of  a compressive  pulse  averaging  16  millistrain  and 

! 

300  Msec  duration  followed  by  a much  smaller  tensile  phase. 

1 

The  Test  2 result  at  0°  is  shown  in  Fig.  31  as  typical  of  the 
experimental  results.  It  is  seen  to  agree  remarkably  well  with 
the  predictions. 

Figure  32  shows  the  axial  strain  results  for  both  tests,  for  0° 
and  180°,  superposed  on  the  calculated  results.  The  0°  results 
from  both  tests  are  very  consistent  and  agree  very  well  with  the 
average  values  of  the  calculators.  The  180°  test  results  are  less 
useful.  The  Test  2 result  at  180°  has  extreme  early  oscillation 
and  goes  off  scale  around  300  usee,  while  the  Test  1 result  at  180° 

• is  unreliable  from  the  start. 

Figures  33-35  show  the  hoop  strains  at  this  location.  Four  of  the 
calculators  agree  on  a prediction  of  a 300  usee  duration  tensile 
pulse  averaging  about  .4  millistrain,  followed  by  a short  compressive 

i 

phase,  but  LLL  predicts  a longer,  stronger  all-compressive  pulse. 

This  result  is  directly  traceable  to  the  model  used  by  LLL  for  the 
results  shown  here.  That  model  assumed  interaction  between  the 


; 
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outside  casing  and  the  inner  liner  at  this  point,  It  was 
mentioned  earlier  that  LLL  calculated  with  several  models  in 
addition  to  the  one  reported  here.  One  of  those  models  assumed 
no  interaction,  i.e.  that  the  air  gap  between  the  casing  and  the 
liner  never  closed,  and  the  results  from  that  model  are  quite 
similar  to  those  of  the  majority  of  calculators  at  this  point. 

Once  again  Test  2 at  0°  is  chosen  as  the  typical  test  result 
(Fig.  34).  Its  correlation  with  the  calculations  is  excellent. 

Figure  35  shows  the  hoop  strain  results  for  both  tests,  for  0° 
and  180°,  superposed  on  the  calculated  results.  Once  again,  the 
test  results  at  0°  are  much  more  consistent  and  agree  better  with 
the  calculations.  The  180°  results  show  the  same  behavior  as  did 
their  axial  counterparts:  Test  2 goes  off  scale  at  about  300  usee 
and  Test  1 is  suspect  from  the  beginning. 

d)  Strains  at  Station  27.3 

Figures  36-38  present  the  axial  strains  on  the  outside  casing  at 
this  point  near  the  tail  of  the  penetrator,  close  to  the  station 
where  the  single  degree  of  freedom  internal  component  is  located. 

The  seven  calculators  are  in  reasonable  agreement  in  predicting 
a compressive  pulse  of  about  200  usee  duration  followed  by  a 
smaller,  shorter  tensile  phase,  but  their  predictions  of  the 
maximum  strain  values  and  the  nature  of  the  intermediate  oscillations 

vary  widely.  The  0°  result  from  Test  1 has  the  longest  duration 
and  it  is  plotted  in  Fig.  37  as  the  typical  result. 

Figure  38  shows  the  experimental  results  for  this  gage.  The  180° 
gage  for  Test  1 is  suspect  from  the  start  but  the  other  three  test 
results  (despite  large  pre-arrival  time  oscillations)  agree  with 

the  predictions  on  the  approximate  magnitude  of  the  first  pulse. 
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2.  STRAIN  GAGES  ON  THE  INNER  LINER 


There  were  three  strain  calculation  items  on  the  inside  surface  of  the 
steel  liner  or  can  which  contained  the  internal  components.  These 
three  predictions  (axial  strains  at  stations  9 and  19.5,  and  hoop  strains 
at  station  19.5)  may  be  compared  with  a possible  16  experimental  results 
(0°,  90°,  180°  and  270°  at  station  9;  0°  and  180°  at  station  19.5).  The 
comparisons  are  presented  in  the  next  11  figures. 

a)  Strains  at  Station  9 

Figures  39-42  present  the  axial  strains  on  the  inside  surface  of 
the  steel  liner  at  a point  very  near  the  forward  end  of  the  liner. 
Figure  39  shows  the  theoretical  results  at  this  location.  The 
calculators  reporting  agree,  except  for  UICC,  on  a single  compressive 
phase  but  disagree  strongly  on  its  magnitude  or  its  duration. 

UICC  predicts  a successor  tensile  phase  and  AVCO  agrees  with  UICC 
on  the  shape  of  most  of  the  compressive  phase.  These  are  the 
approaches  which  use  the  fewest  degrees  of  freedom  of  those 
calculators  reporting  results  for  this  location.  The  next 
coarsest  approach,  SLA/S  with  SHELL  SHOCK,  turns  up  next  while 
the  three  detailed  finite  element  calculations,  SLA/H,  LLL,  and 
CRT,  seem  to  indicate  the  longer  and  stronger  compressive  phases. 

Test  2,  0°,  chosen  as  the  typical  result,  is  plotted  in  Fig.  40. 

The  experiment  agrees  well  with  the  consensus  of  the  more  detailed 
codes,  and  particularly  well  with  SLA/H.  The  results  for  0°  and 
180°  are  given  in  Fig.  41.  The  test  results  are  fairly  consistent 
and  they  all  agree  with  the  predictions  for  early  times.  But,  for 
longer  times  it  is  evident  that  the  detailed  finite  element  codes 
(SLA/H,  LLL,  and  CRT)  give  better  predictions  than  do  the  coarser 
models.  Figure  42  shows  the  results  for  90°  and  270°  at  this  station. 


and 
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the  results  are  even  more  consistent  than  those  reported  for  0°  and  180°. 


In  fact,  all  eight  gages  at  this  location  are  reasonably  consistent 
and  redundant  which  indicates  that  the  two  tests  were  indeed 
nearly  identical  and  axisymmetric . The  inconsistent  experimental 
results  noted  at  other  gage  locations  seem  to  have  been  due  to 
local  recording  inaccuracies  rather  than  an  overall  weakness  in  the 
tests  themselves. 

b)  Strains  at  Station  19.5 

Figures  43-45  present  the  axial  strains  on  the  inside  surface  of 
the  steel  liner  at  a point  just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  penetrator. 
Both  the  outer  casing  and  the  inner  liner  are  flaring  to  larger 
diameters  at  this  location  and  it  is  here  that  the  assumption  of 
non-interaction  of  the  liner  with  the  outside  casing  becomes 
critical.  Figure  43  shows  that  the  calculators  all  predict  a 
single  compressive  phase  but  they  disagree  widely  on  its  duration 
and  the  maximum  strain  values.  The  pattern  of  the  results  is 
similar  to  that  detected  in  the  analysis  of  the  strains  in  the  liner 
at  station  9.  Once  again,  the  more  detailed  codes  predict  the  longer 
and  stronger  signals  but  there  are  two  major  variations  to  this  theme. 
First,  SLA/S  predicts  a slightly  stronger  signal  than  SLA/H  and 
second,  the  LLL  model  reported  here  (which  assumes  liner-casing 
interaction)  predicts  a weaker  signal  than  the  models  which  assume 
no  interaction  (SLA/S,  SLA/H,  CRT  and  LLL's  non-interaction  model). 

See  the  previous  discussion  of  the  hoop  strain  in  the  outer  casing 
at  this  station.  The  180°  curve  from  Test  1 is  plotted  as  the 
typical  axial  strain  curve  in  Fig.  44.  It  is  seen  to  agree  well 
with  both  SLA  calculations  and  with  CRT.  Again,  the  LLL  model  reported 
here  assumed  liner-casing  interaction.  The  LLL  results  which 
assumed  no  interaction  agree  better  with  these  test  results. 
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Figure  45  presents  all  of  the  experimental  axial  strains  at  this 
mid-point  station.  Once  again  the  test  results  are  remarkably 
consistent  and  redundant,  showing  that  the  tests  were  identical 
and  axisymmetr ic . The  test  results  agree  well  with  the  predictions 
and,  once  again,  the  correlation  is  better  with  the  more  detailed 
finite  element  codes  than  it  is  with  the  coarser  models. 

Figures  46-48  present  the  hoop  strains  on  the  inside  surface  of  the 
liner  at  this  station  and  the  effect  of  the  interaction  assumption 
manifests  itself  again.  The  four  models  which  assume  no  inter- 
action all  predict  a single  long  tensile  phase  while  LLL,  which 
assumes  liner-casing  interaction,  predicts  major  compressive  strain. 
The  non-interaction  LLI  model  predicts  a signal  similar  to  the  other 
four  predictions  for  this  gage.  The  180°  result  from  Test  2 is 
taken  as  the  typical  result  and  it  is  plotted  in  Fig.  47.  Once  again 
the  good  agreement  between  this  result  and  the  SLA  HONDO  calculation 
should  be  noted.  Figure  48  shows  'the  four  test  results  and  once 
again  they  are  reasonably  consistent  and  their  average  agrees 
very  well  with  the  average  of  the  predictions  (except  for  the  LLL 
results  shown  - the  interaction  assumption  again.  See  Fig.  64  to 
see  how  the  opposite  assumption  brings  the  LLL  results  into  agreement 
with  both  the  tests  and  other  predictors) . 
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3.  STRAIN  GAGES  ON  INTERNAL  COMPONENTS 


mk 


There  were  four  strain  calculation  items  on  various  internal  components. 


one  on  the  column  of  each  SDF  (single-degree-of-freedom)  system,  one  on 


the  outside  surface  of  the  potting,  and  one  on  the  inside  surface  of  the 


steel  cylinder  at  station  27.3.  Calculations  at  these  four  locations  may 


be  compared  with  a possible  16  test  results  (0°  and  180°  from  each  test  at  each 


of  the  four  locations). 


a)  Strains  at  Station  12 


Figures  49-51  present  the  axial  strains  on  the  column  of  the  SDF 


system  located  at  station  12.  Figure  49  shows  that  four  calculators 


reporting  all  predict  a similar  three  phase  motion:  a compressive 


pulse  with  an  amplitude  of  about  1 millistrain  and  a duration  of 


about  250  psec,  followed  by  a shorter,  weaker  tensile  pulse,  followed 


by  a second  compressive  pulse  which  three  of  the  calculators  predicted 


would  give  the  maximum  strain  in  the  signal,  a value  around  1.4 


millistrain.  The  good  agreement  between  prediction  and  experiment 


is  evident  in  Fig.  50,  where  the  180°  curve  from  Test  1 is  shown 


as  the  typical  result.  This  result  agrees  remarkably  well  with 


the  predictions  in  both  phasing  and  magnitude.  All  of  the  test 


results  at  station  12  are  shown  in  Fig.  51.  The  0°  result  from 


Test  1 quickly  went  off  scale  but  all  four  results  showed  a pattern 


similar  to  the  predictions  and  the  other  three  results  agreed  well 


with  the  predictions. 


b)  Strains  at  Station  16 


Figures  52-54  present  the  axial  strains  on  the  outside  surface  of  the 


potting  at  station  16.  The  predictions  of  the  six  calculators 
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are  shown  in  Fig.  52.  The  weakest  pulse  is  predicted  by  LLL,  again 


a direct  consequence  of  the  assumption  of  liner-casing  interaction 
in  the  model  reported  here. 

Figure  53,  where  the  0°  result  from  Test  1 is  plotted  as  typical, 

. 

illustrates  the  good  agreement  between  the  experiment  and  the 
predictions.  The  fine  agreement  with  the  NONSAP  calculation,  by  CRT, 
deserves  special  mention.  All  the  test  results  at  station  16  are 
presented  in  Fig.  54.  Once  again  all  four  test  results  are  reasonably 
consistent  and  agree  well  with  the  predictions. 


c)  Strains  at  Station  26.7 

Figures  55-57  present  the  axial  strains  on  the  column  of  the  SDF 
system  at  station  26.7.  The  four  theoretical  predictions  are  shown 
in  Fig.  55.  They  agree  on  a single  compressive  pulse  with  a half 
period  of  abouc  400  psec.  The  three  large  finite  element  codes 
(LLL,  SLA/S,  and  CRT)  all  agree  rather  closely,  with  AVCO  predicting 
slightly  higher  strains.  The  experimental  results  are  shown  in 
Fig.  57.  Only  Test  1 results  seem  consistent  and  the  180°  result 
is  plotted  in  Fig.  56  as  the  typical  result.  It  agrees  remarkably 
well  with  the  three  finite  element  code  results.  The  0°  result 
from  Test  1 agrees  better  with  the  AVCO  calculation . 

d)  Strains  at  Station  27.3 

Figures  58-60  present  the  axial  strains  on  the  inside  surface  of 
the  steel  cylinder  at  station  27.3.  The  theoretical  predictions 
are  shown  in  Fig.  58.  All  four  predictions  show  a single  compressive 
pulse  of  half-period  400  yisec,  but  the  predicted  maximum  strains 
vary  widely.  The  experimental  results  are  plotted  in  Fig.  60 

and  they  are  seen  to  be  quite  hashy.  This  station  is  quite  far  back 
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on  the  vehicle  and  the  gages  seem  to  be  shaking  appreciably  long 
before  the  initial  signal  should  arrive.  The  most  reliable  test  result 
seems  to  be  0°  from  Test  1 and  that  is  plotted  as  typical  in 
i'ig.  59.  It  agrees  very  well  with  three  of  the  predictions. 


4 . ACCELEROMETERS 


There  were  five  active  accelerometers  (at  Stations  7.20,  14.75,  19.5, 

27.8  and  32.0)  in  each  of  the  two  tests.  Predictions  were  made  for  each 
of  these  five  locations  by  at  least  some  of  the  calculators. 

Unfortunately,  the  experimental  records  from  the  accelerometers  were 
much  more  hashy  than  the  records  from  the  strain  gages.  There  was  little 
correlation  between  the  two  tests  and  not  much  agreement  among  the  predictions. 
The  best  results  were  those  from  Stations  19.5  and  32.  These  are  shown 
in  Figs.  61-62.  Figure  61  shows  the  axial  accelerations  (both  experimental 
results  and  all  predictions)  on  a steel  block  embedded  in  the  potting  at 
Station  19.5.  There  is  little  agreement  among  the  six  predictions  which 
differ  considerably  from  one  another  in  both  phasing  and  magnitude.  The 
predictions  of  LLL,  SLA/S,  and  CRT  all  predict  a first  peak  of  about  9 kg 
at  a time  of  about  150  psec.  AVCO  and  SLA/H  predict  a first  peak  of  about 
11  kg  at  225  psec  and  UICC  predicts  16  kg  at  300  psec.  Test  1 shows  a first 
peak  of  about  13  kg  at  275  psec,  while  Test  2 shows  a first  peak  of  8 kg 
at  200  psec  followed  by  a second  peak  of  10  kg  at  300  psec.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  crowded  Fig.  61  and  those  results 
are  the  best  of  the  five  accelerometers . 

The  other  results  presented  here  are  those  for  the  accelerometer  at  the 
outside  edge  at  the  rear  of  the  outer  casing.  These  are  shown  in  Fig.  62. 

Once  again,  it  is  hard  to  draw  useful  information  from  these  results.  The 
seven  predictions  vary  greatly  in  both  magnitude  and  phasing  and  the  two 
experimental  results  do  not  agree  at  all . 
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Because  of  the  lack  of  consensus  among  the  predictions,  the  test  results 
were  not  shifted  at  all.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  some  correlation 
between  the  predictions  and  Test  1 could  be  obtained  by  shifting  Test  1 
to  the  left  by  about  50  psec.  In  that  case,  the  predictions  by  AVCO,  CRT, 
and  WA  of  both  the  first  peak  (about  20  kg  at  about  180  psec)  and  the  onset 
of  the  negative  phase  (at  about  350  psec)  would  agree  well  with  Test  1. 

But  the  failure  of  Test  2 to  even  approximately  resemble  Test  1 at  this 
station  tends  to  discourage  us  from  being  too  pleased  with  these  predictions. 

The  strain  gage  data  from  these  tests  was  much  more  useful  than  the 
results  from  the  accelerometers. 


VII  CONCLUSIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  (PRE-SHOT) 


The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  only  from  an  analysis  of  the 
calculations  completed  and  presented  before  the  tests.  Some  results 

that  were  generated  after  an  analysis  of  the  experimental  results  are 
reported  in  the  next  section. 

The  first  conclusion  is  that  the  theoretical  predictions  were  in 
remarkably  close  agreement  at  many  stations,  so  close  that  the  test  results 
can  not  be  used  to  indicate  any  preference  for  one  method  over  the  others  in 
most  cases.  The  reason  for  this  is  simply  that  the  test  results,  as  fine 
as  they  are,  are  not  as  consistent  among  themselves  as  the  various  cal- 
culations generally  are.  As  an  example  look  again  at  Fig.  32  where 
the  results  for  the  station  19.5  axial  strains  are  shown.  There  were 
four  test  results  (0°  and  180°  for  each  of  two  tests)  and  they  were  intended 
to  be  identical.  But,  the  180°  gages  for  each  test  are  suspect  (even 
though  one  of  them  gave  a good  signal  from  100  to  200  psec  ) while  the 
gages  at  0°  responded  well  during  the  entire  test  and  agree  rather  well 
with  each  other.  Based  on  the  Test  2,  0°,  result  alone  the  WA  prediction 
would  seem  to  be  closest  but  the  Test  1,  0°,  result  agrees  slightly  better 
with  the  predictions  of  the  AVCO  and  LLL  calculations  (as  well  as  those  of 
SLA/S  and  UICC) . A similar  set  of  contradictory  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  Fig. 35  showing  the  hoop  strains  at  station  19.5.  Again,  the  180° 
gages  for  each  test  are  suspect  while  the  Test  1,  0°,  gage  seems  to  agree 
best  with  LLL  while  the  Test  2,  0°,  agrees  better  with  every  calculator 
reporting  except  LLL.  Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  test  results  are  not 
sufficiently  reproducible  to  be  able  to  use  them  to  indicate  a clear 
superiority  for  one  of  the  approaches  over  the  others. 
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A second  conclusion  is  that,  in  these  tests,  there  was  not  much 
interaction  between  the  outside  casing  and  the  interior  package.  This 
conclusion  is  based  on  the  excellent  predictions  that  were  made  by  some 
calculators  using  very  simple  models.  The  WA  prediction,  for  example,  was 
based  on  a relatively  small  number  of  modes  from  an  analysis  of  the  outer 
casing  using  elastic  thin  shell  theory.  The  entire  contents  (the  liner 
and  all  the  interior  components)  were  represented  by  a single  mass 
attached  by  a spring  to  the  nose  of  the  penetrator.  Yet  the  WA  predictions 
(for  both  axial  and  hoop  strains)  agree  very  well  with  the  predictions  of 
the  more  detailed  models  and  with  the  test  results  at  each  of  the  stations 
along  the  outer  casing.  Such  an  elementary  model  would  not  have  yielded 
such  excellent  results  if  there  was  considerable  interaction  between  the 
outside  casing  and  the  interior  structure.  Thus,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
outer  casing  is  driving  the  interior  structure  and  a further  uncoupling 
(similar  to  the  uncoupling  in  which  the  loading  on  the  penetrator  was 
assumed  to  be  independent  of  the  response  of  the  penetrator)  of  this 
problem  is  feasible.  Thus,  a three  step  procedure  may  be  suggested  for 
this  problem  (normal  penetration):  1)  Calculate  the  loading  on  the 
penetrator  as  though  it  were  rigid;  2)  Apply  this  loading  to  the  outer 
shell  of  the  penetrator  (modeling  the  interior  very  simply)  and  determine 
the  motions  of  the  casing;  then  3)  Apply  these  motions  to  the  internal 
structure  (now  modeled  with  whatever  detail  is  required)  at  the  points 
where  there  is  a connection  between  the  casing  and  the  internal  structure 
and  determine  the  motion  of  the  internal  structure. 

Examination  of  the  UICC  results  supports  the  argument  that  there 
is  little  interaction  between  the  casing  and  the  internal  structure.  The 
UICC  model  is  even  simpler  than  the  WA  model.  It  contains  only  two  rods 


connected  to  a mass.  This  model  predicted  axial  strains  at  stations  9 


and  19.5  which  again  agree  very  well  with  the  other  predictions  and  the  test 
results.  This  simple  model  gives  no  predictions  on  the  hoop  strains. 

A third  conclusion  is  that  the  loading  prediction  by  CRT  was  very 
good.  This  supports  both  the  validity  of  the  CRT  calculation  and  the  major 
original  assumption  that  the  loading  on  the  penetrator  was  independent  of 
its  response.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  good  agreement,  for  the  full  500 
psec, between  the  average  of  the  predictions  and  the  test  results  (like  those 
at  station  19.5  on  the  casing)  which  gave  a reliable  signal  for  500  psec. 

A fourth  observation  is  that  all  the  calculators  can  respond  very 
quickly  to  a given  problem  with  two  major  exceptions;  1)  accepting  input 
generated  external  to  their  programs,  and  2)  providing  results  in  a form 
suitable  for  automatic  comparison  with  other  predictions  and  test  results. 

An  examination  of  the  time  spent  on  various  tasks  by  each  contractor 
suggests  that  the  modeling  of  the  structure  and  the  determination  of  the 
response  of  the  structure  were  quite  routine  for  all  of  them  ev,  n though  the 
structure  was  quite  complex  (a  set  of  very  detailed  parts  drawings  was 
sent  to  each  calculator)  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  each  calculator  to 
thoroughly  investigate  as  many  as  four  different  models  of  the  structure. 

But  the  calculators  are  familiar  with  the  modeling  of  complex  structures 

$md  with  the  interpretation  of  their  response  and  this  task  usually  took 

only  a few  weeks.  But  they  all  had  difficulties  using  the  input  generated 

for  them.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a calculator  to  spend  a month  making  the 

CRT  loading  compatible  with  his  code.  In  fact,  of  the  seven  calculators,  only  WA 

used  the  loading  tape  generated  by  CRT.  Even  CRT  didn't  use  their  own  loading  tape 

in  their  response  calculation.  They  digitized,  as  did  everyone  else  but  WA,  the 
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plots  of  the  loading  which  were  provided  by  CRT  along  with  the  loading  tape. 
This  process  of  digitizing  the  plots  of  the  loading  took  much  time  because 
there  were  plots  of  both  radial  and  axial  forces  at  as  many  as  39  stations  to 
be  processed.  The  usual  reason  given  by  most  of  the  calculators  for  preferring 
to  digitize  each  curve  individually  was  that  it  was  a familiar  task  whose 
completion  within  a certain  time  (albeit  as  long  as  six  weeks)  could  be 
guaranteed  whereas  if  they  had  trouble  processing  the  magnetic  tape  (and 
many  of  them  had  such  troubles  in  the  past)  they  might  be  delayed  months 
and  miss  the  deadline  when  the  predictions  were  due,  a date  about  three 
months  in  the  future  when  the  contractors  made  the  decision  not  to  automate 
the  loading.  So  they  chose  the  safe , if  tedious,  solution  since  that  way 
they  could  guarantee  results.  Since  WA  was  trying  to  cover  areas  not  covered 
by  the  other  calculators,  they  used  the  load  tape  as  generated  by  CRT. 

There  were  no  technical  difficulties  in  doing  this.  The  load  tape  proved 
reliable,  except  for  one  easily  recognized  out-of-range  value,  and  easy  to 
process.  It  took  WA  only  a few  hours  to  prepare  a routine  that  read  the  load 
tape  and  supplied  the  loads  to  the  response  program.  It  is  desirable  to 
be  able  to  use  the  load  tape  as  generated  and  immediately  find  the  response 
of  a model.  Thus,  in  the  future,  a routine  should  be  distributed  with  the 
loading  tape  which  processes  the  tape  and  provides  the  values  of  the  forces 
at  any  location  at  any  time.  Such  a general  routine  is  not  simple  to  create 
and  the  difficulties  of  developing  such  a routine,  under  deadline  pressures, 
clearly  discouraged  most  of  the  calculators  from  attempting  to  process  the 
tape  directly.  But,  if  the  need  for  such  a routine  is  recognized  in  advance, 
it  can  be  developed  at  the  same  time  that  the  loading  is  being  determined 
and  the  structure  is  being  modeled.  Then,  when  the  loading  is  available 
there  is  no  delay  in  applying  it  to  the  model. 
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The  experience  of  WA  in  developing  such  a routine  leads  to  the  following 
observations.  The  load  tape  represented  a rather  large  file.  There  were 
1452  time  cycles,  for  the  465  Msec  covered,  with  both  axial  stresses  and 
forces  and  radial  stresses  and  forces  for  as  many  as  39  stations  for  each 
cycle  plus  certain  redundant  indices.  It  was  quite  feasible  to  process  such 
a large  file,  on  tape,  for  one  or  two  response  calculations  but  it  was  too 
big  for  repeated  processing.  So  WA  created  a much  smaller  file,  that  could 
be  conveniently  stored  on  a disk,  by  eliminating  the  stresses  and  the  re- 
dundant indices.  Even  this  file  was  too  large  to  be  pulled  into  central 
memory  during  execution  of  small  core  codes,  so  the  load  processing  routine 


would  process  about  30  time  cycles  until  a later  time  was  required,  then 


replace  the  20  oldest  cycles  with  20  new  cycles  allowing  10  cycles  to  remain 
since  certain  integrating  routines,  e.g.  the  Runge-Kutta  approach,  periodically 
sample  the  forcing  function  at  a half  step  earlier  than  the  then  current 
value  of  the  time  parameter.  The  WA  routine  interpolated  in  time  between 
CRT  time  cycles  to  find  the  proper  values  of  the  forces  but  did  not  interpolate 
in  space  because  WA  chose  its  mesh  spacing  on  the  nose  to  correspond  to  the 
CRT  load  points.  But  the  more  general  routine  required  by  the  other  contractors 
would  probably  require  interpolation  in  both  space  and  time. 

The  other  task  that  some  of  the  calculators  found  to  be  less  than 
routine  was  the  presentation  of  the  output  in  a form  suitable  for  comparison 
with  the  other  predictions  and  with  the  test  results.  The  best  way  to 
accomplish  these  objectives  would  have  been  for  each  calculator  to  deliver 
their  results  stored  on  a magnetic  tape.  Then  the  results  could  have  been 
drawn  to  any  scale  and  cross-plotted  against  each  other  and  the  test  results 
in  any  fashion  that  might  have  been  desired.  But  delivering  results  in  such 
a mode  is  not  yet  a familiar  and  error-free  procedure  for  many  calculators, 
so  they  were  asked  to  submit  plots  instead.  But  then  time  and  amplitude 
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scales  lor  these  plots  were  specified,  so  that  they  might  be  overlayed,  and 
most  of  the  calculators  had  some  difficulty  in  providing  the  plots  with 
exactly  the  right  scales.  In  general,  the  plotting  to  specified  scales 
required  some  modifications  to  the  codes.  Thus,  the  tasks  of  modeling 
and  solving  the  structure  were  more  routine  for  most  of  the  calculators 
than  were  the  tasks  of  automatically  processing  externally  produced  input 
and  automatically  supplying  output  to  certain  specifications.  It  would 
seem  desirable,  in  the  future,  to  encourage  the  calculators  to  be  as 
efficient  in  their  pre-  and  post-processing  efforts  as  they  are  in  their 
modeling  and  problem-solving. 

A fifth  conclusion  is  that  the  day  of  the  repeatable  penetrator  experi- 
ment, the  test  that  provides  consistent  and  redundant  results,  has  not  yet 
dawned.  By  any  reasonable  standard,  and  especially  when  compared  with  pre- 
vious penetrator  tests,  this  Sandia-AVCO  effort  was  a remarkable  success. 

The  two  tests  were  nearly  identical;  both  had  no  serious  flaw;  only  a few 
of  the  channels  failed  to  provide  useful  data;  and  the  experimental  results 
look  very  much  like  the  theoretical  predictions  say  they  should  look.  But 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  use  the  redundant  test  results  to  decide  which  of 
the  ptedictions  is  the  "best",  it  is  quickly  realized  that  the  experimental 
alts  are  not  redundant  enough  for  this  purpose;  in  fact,  the  scatter 
ame Che  experimental  results  generally  is  far  greater  than  the  differences 
among  the  predictions.  The  tests  were  designed  to  provide  as  many  as  eight 
identical  signals  at  four  different  gage  locations:  axial  and  hoop  strains 
on  the  outside  casing  and  on  the  inner  liner,  all  at  station  9.  At  none 
of  these  four  locations  is  there  general  agreement  among  the  eight  "redundant" 
records.  As  an  example,  consider  the  seven  maximum  millistrains  recorded  by 
the  seven  (90°,  Test  1,  provided  no  signal)  axial  strain  gages  on  the  outer 
casing  (all  values  in  tension):  1.8,  3.0,  2.5,  2.6,  2.0,  2.0,  2.8. 


A sixth,  and  related,  observation  is  that  there  was  considerable 


noise  in  many  of  the  experimental  records.  The  traces  reproduced  in  this 
report  all  begin  at  "zero"  but  the  raw  data  from  each  gage  begins  500  Usee 
or  so  earlier  and  these  pre-impact  records,  which  should  show  no  motion  at  all, 
often  contain  signals  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  eventual 
maximum  disturbances.  Taking  the  magnitude  of  these  pre-existing  oscillations 
into  account  casts  further  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  using  the  experimental 
results  to  indicate  a preference  for  one  prediction  over  another. 

A seventh  observation  is  that  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  experimental 
results  could  be  delivered  on  a magnetic  tape  so  that  they  can  be  automatically 
cross-plotted  against  each  other  and  against  various  predictions.  For  this 
project,  perhaps  because  of  the  same  deadline  pressures  that  inhibited  the 
calculators  from  trying  more  automated  pre-  and  post-processing,  all  the 
experimental  results  were  plotted  by  hand.  The  plotting  was  done  very 
carefully  and  no  errors  have  been  found,  but  it  would  have  been  a great  help 
in  the  comparison  studies  if  the  test  results  had  been  made  available  in  a 
form  suitable  for  automatic  processing. 

An  eighth  observation  indicates  the  more  detailed  codes  can  do  a very 
effective  job  of  handling  rather  complicated  load  paths  and  hence  predict 
motions  of  the  internal  components  even  when  there  are  several  possible 
ways  in  which  the  internal  and  external  systems  can  be  coupled.  An 
excellent  demonstration  of  this  was  provided  by  the  LLL  analyses,  all 
finished  preshot.  One  of  the  effects  investigated  by  LLL  was  the  consequences 
of  whether  or  not  the  model  allowed  the  inner  liner  to  interact  with  the 
outer  casing.  Four  figures  [Figs  63-66]  from  the  LLL  report  Ref.  [6] 
are  reproduced  here  to  show  the  effects  of  two  different  models  of  the  gap 
between  the  inner  liner  and  the  outer  case.  When  the  liner  is  allowed  to 
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bear  on  the  case,  the  compression  in  the  liner  is  reduced  by  only 
about  10%  as  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  63  . But  LLL  observes  that  perhaps 
the  most  significant  effect  of  the  interacting  liner  can  be  seen  in  the 
hoop  strain  of  the  liner  along  the  taper  (Fig. 64  ).  When  the  liner  does 
not  interact  with  the  case,  tensile  hoop  strains  develop  due  to  a Poisson 
effect  from  the  large  axial  compressive  state.  However,  when  the  liner  is 
allowed  to  interact  with  the  case,  compressive  hoop  strains  develop  since 
the  liner  is  compressed  radially  by  "wedging"  itself  along  the  taper. 

The  axial  strains  on  the  outside  of  the  case  are  not  influenced  by  the 
liner  (Fig.  65  )•  However,  the  hoop  strains  increase  on  the  outside  case 
since  the  liner  is  allowed  to  "push"  radially  on  the  case  along  the  taper 
(Fig.  66).  It  is  interesting,  with  this  interaction  effect  in  mind,  to 
look  again  at  the  comparison  of  the  hoop  strains  in  liner  at  station  19.5, 
(Fig.  48 ) . Notice  that  the  LLL  results  presented  there  are  those  from  the 
model  allowing  interaction.  It  is  clear  from  Fig.  64  that  the  LLL  results 
from  the  model  without  the  interaction  effect  would  plot  very  close  to  the 
average  values  reported  by  the  other  calculators,  who  did  not  assume  such  an 
interaction.  Notice  also  that  in  the  figure  comparing  hoop  strains  in 
the  outer  casing  at  station  19.5,  Fig.  34  , LLL  was  higher,  with  their 
interacting  sides  model,  than  the  other  calculators.  Fig.  66  clearly 
indicates  that  their  non-interacting  sides  model  gives  results  very  close 
to  those  of  the  other  calculators. 

A ninth  observation  is  that  the  effects  of  plastic  material  behavior  on 
the  results  were  not  critical.  Some  early  results  from  CRT  support  this 
conclusion.  CRT  performed  two  NONSAP  analyses,  one  with  linear  material 
models  and  the  other  with  nonlinear  material  response.  Little  yielding 
was  observed  except  in  the  uranium  ballast.  This  yielding  in  turn  influenced 
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only  the  strains  on  the  nose  to  any  significant  degree.  Fig 67  from 
the  CRT  data  package  Ref.  [ 9]  shows  that  the  tensile  hoop  strain 
at  the  inner  surface  of  the  steel  casing  at  station  4 was  doubled  by  allowing 
the  adjoining  uranium  to  yield. 

A tenth,  and  final,  conclusion  is  that  the  state-of-the-art  in 
calculations  is  sufficiently  advanced,  at  this  time,  to  adequately  design 
for  the  response  of  a penetrator  in  a normal  impact  condition. 
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VIII  POST  SHOT  RESULTS 


The  simplest  model  of  the  eight  considered  in  this  report  was  the 
wave  transmission  model  of  Georgia  Tech.  This  model  was  used  to  predict 
peak  strains  before  the  tests.  Since  that  time,  Georgia  Tech,  has  used 
their  wave  transmission  model  to  calculate  time  histories  as  well. 

Typical  results  are  shown  in  Figs.  68-69.  Comparison  of  Fig.  68  with 
Fig.  22  shows  that  the  results  agree  well  with  the  other  theoretical 
calculations  for  the  outside  casing  at  station  9.  Similarly,  Fig.  69 
may  be  seen  to  agree  well  with  the  other  theoretical  calculations  (see 
Fig.  39)  for  the  inside  of  the  liner  at  station  9. 

The  next  simplest  model  considered  in  this  report  was  the  mass  and 
the  two  rods  model  of  Belytschko.  (See  Section  V-7  for  a brief 
description  of  the  model.)  Belytschko  analyzed  the  experimental  results 
and  concluded  that  his  results  using  his  Model  2,  in  which  the  two  rods 
(which  represent  the  outer  and  inner  case)  are  not  connected  at  the  back 
end  of  the  vehicle,  compared  better  with  the  experiments  than  did  his 
Model  3 results  which  are  reported  here.  His  Model  3 had  the  two  rods 
connected  at  the  back. 

Belytschko  also  noticed  that  his  crude  model  gave  strains  in  the 
outer  case  which  compared  better  with  the  experiment  than  did  his  strains 
in  the  inner  case,  a fact  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  simpler 
models  homogenize  the  contents  of  the  - inhomogeneous  inner  case. 

Belytschko  also  observed  that  the  accelerations  predicted  by  his 
simple  model  compared  well  with  the  experiment  (see  Figs.  61  - 62), 
perhaps  due  to  the  inherent  filtering  of  the  crude  model. 
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HALF  SCALE  MODEL 


Analysis  of  penetration  dynamics 


PHASE  I: 


Penetrator  is  assumed  to  be  a rigid  body 
having  same  mass  and  shape  as  the  actual 
projectile . 

This  assumption  is  justified  when  the 
distortions  of  the  projectile  during 
penetration  are  elastic  and  so  small 
that  they  do  not  significantly  affect 
the  penetration  dynamics. 


From  the  Phase  I analysis,  the  forces  on 
the  projectile  surface  during  penetration 
are  determined  (as  functions  of  time  and 
position  along  the  surface). 


PHASE  II: 


fn(t) 

f3(t) 

f2(t) 
f x ( t) 


Analysis  of  dynamic  structural  response 

Penetrator  is  now  assumed  to  be  a deform- 
able body,  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
configuration  and  properties  of  its  materials. 
The  response  of  the  projectile  and  of  its  in- 
ternal components,  as  they  are  subjected  to 
the  surface  force  loading  from  Phase  I,  is 
determined . 


Figure  A Decoupled  Approach  for  Making  Analyses  of  Penetration  and 
Response  Dynamics  of  Earth  Penetrators 
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COMPARISON  OF  THEORETICAL  RESULTS  WITH  A TYPICAL 
EXPERIMENTAL  TEST  AT  STATION  9,  HOOP 

FIG.  27 
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